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ABSTBiCT : . ^ ' . • 

The datav from this study^ conducted in .conjunction 
with the Preparation through Besponsive Educational Programs (PBEPJ^ 
indicate that no general statements- can be made about the 
relationship among school absenteeism^ juvenile delinquency^ and 
other measures of ^school performance. However^ the special approach 
used to reduce absenteeism did work for tw6 of the groups of student 
subjects. One of these groups (each consisted of 18 male and 14 
female students) Mas enrolled in tl^ academic phase of the PBEP 
program^ »which included individualized instruction 'in reading,- math, 
and English. The other experimental group participated in the social 
skills componeni^of PRSP. And the third group, the icontrol group,' 
particip^ed ya no PBEP activities. Attendance da±a for these junior, 
^gh stuqe nty f rom the year before indicated »hich ones had been T 
a^ent twTMt. Instead of contacting parents only when studeits 
W€rce absent, this approach ejitailed calling them or sending them 
letters when students, had been present for a certain number of da]^$. 
This positive approach increased attendance for the two gt6ups 
involved in the PEEP program components, >JJiough not for the control 
groupi^ (DS) 
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the American Educational Research Association, San Francisco, 
California, Aj^ril 29-23, 1976. The views expressed herein are 
those)of the authors and do not necessarily represent the views of 
any agency m^ned here. 
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to the .Institute for Behavioral Research, Silver Spring,' Maryland. 
Other support derived from cooperating school systems and from 
school staff who were lacgely responsible for^ the^success of the 
project. We thank both scl^l and project ^aff for their invalu- 
abie assistance in piping to develop and implement the PREP pxograjiu 



This paper discusses an absentee w^ram conducted as part of a larger 
educational research effort in a ^ashitigton, Dv^w^xnetropolitan ^a school 
sysfcem. The research program, termed PREP (Preparation through Responsive 
EducatioTial Programs) , is currently involved in developing an effective aca- 
demic and social program for junior high school students with learning and/ 
or behavior problems which can be incorporated into a school system and^ 
cottiplement the traditional and currently-practiced a^roachea. The main 
features of the larger program are the use of individualized instructional, 
procedures in teaching reading, language, and mathematics skills; a special 
class with ^REP-developed, curricula to improve social and communication 
skills; frequent contact with parents to keep them infotroed of their diild's 
progress in school; the ,use of a motivational system based ^on pifinciples of 
operant psychology; and|sp^al training for teachers. (For a more detailed 



description of the PREP 
the program in terms of 



program^ see Cohen et al. , 1974). The success of 

r 

academic and social ^)ehavior gains has been demon- 



strated in several schcol settings (see Filipczak & Friedman, 1976). ^ 

The academic and ^ocial success of a student can be greatly hindered by 

to attend s^chool classes. Further, frequent a^bsences, 
to be" related td involvement in delinquency^. As far 
Bronner reported that 40 percent of offenders in the 
oT iik g tr and Boston areis had at one time been. tnia^r:and had been considered 
an absentee^ problem in school. Glue ck tod* Gluedc (J^50) found ^at 94.8 per- 
cent of a sOT£a^_l^-SH0|j^i^^^^ delinquent boys had been truant. 



failure^ of that studeni; 
have been demonstrated 
back as 1926, Healy anc 



^^of a matched non-delinquent group had be^ truant. 



In the CASE study (.Coherl -et al. , 1968)', it was reported that ^proximately ^ 
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50 percent of the juvenile' offenders involved in the progrart at the Rational 
Training School were considered to^ have been absentee problems by thpir 
school districts., * , t 

• Despite the consistent findings of high rates of absenteeism in delin- 
quent populations, it is difficult to determine if a causal relationship 
exists betveen delinquency and absenteeism. Part of the difficulty i^ that 
attendance problems may be related to poor achievement in sdiool in general. 

Also*, several authors have demonstrafted that school achievement atnd delinquency 
are related (for example, An^os/ 1975; Gold, 1970), Senna et al. (1975) pet-*" 
formed a factor analysis of various measures of school performance,. They . v 
arrived at three basic factors which are equivalent to academic achife'vement , 
socijal behavior, and attendance. They then artudied the relationship between 
*these three separate dimensions of scbeejr petformance and self-re^rted 
delinquency and foxihd that each of these dimensions was significantly related 
to delinquency, ,This finding supports tJfe position that attendance is sig- 
nificantly related-ttr delinquency , independent oT^Xy possible relationship 
between attendance and other measures of"sG^^l performance. In previous 
research in a suburban junior high sc±iool, P]REP had also found that atten- 
dance could be identified as' a separate factor f^om academic achievement and 
social behavior in school. # 

Although it. canpot be conclusively demonstrated at this_ppint/ . it does 
appear that absenteeism, may be a factor contributing to deXinqrjiency. llf this 



relationship .between delincjuency and rate of absenteeism is accepted, /tlren "a 
logical implication would be the developtoent of delinquency preventioiji pro- . 
grams that have schbol attendance as an important focOs, For years educators 
have tried to deal with the absence problem, seeking out reasons and develojp- 
ing hypotheses to explain the problem, but, more often than not, failing to 
adiicve any significant change in the behavior of the >^tudents. 



Within recent years, there has been an increasing number of demonstra- 
tions of the usefulness of bel^vioral technology for education. Copeland 

✓ 

et al. (1972) have directly applied this approach to the problem of absen- 
teeism, using praise from a principal to the parents as a means of improvirhg 
school attendance for a small number of students. Other authors (Brooks, 
1975; King et al., 1975) have also applied a behavioral approach to the prob- 
lem of school absences with mixed results. 

The present paper reports on the results' of a study in which a special 
feedback progragjL^ based on behavioral principles, was developed and imple- 
mented in art attenpt to reduce absenteeism ijji junior high school students. 
The program to be- reported' on was developed |in such a way as to facilitate 
its adoption by schools with their regular sl^affs and budgets. Therefore, 
only social reinforcement was used, and the amount of staff time requited 
was kept to a minimum. 

METHOD 

Subjects Sx\A Setting 

The attendance program operated within the cdntext of ,the PREP project^ 
at a rural middle school in a COTMrninrt^ outside the Washington metropolitan 
area. The subjects wele three gr^^^J"%?igK€irg?ade .students siatched by 
sex and achi^v^elit test scores. Each tyroup was comp^s^^d of 18 male and 14 
female students. The mean achievement rate was between ^^9 and 6.0 grade 

level for all three groups. . \. . 

V ^ 

Thi'^lS^rst group of subjects were students enrolled in the academic phase 
of PREP. Thes^ students attended individualized reading, math, and English 
classes three periods a' day^ along with their regulairly-scheduled classes. 
This group served as the experimental group. The second group of subjects 
were students participating in the ^^ooi^ skills component of PREP. They . 
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received intensive social .skills training one class period a day.^ while at- 
tending six other regular -school classes. The third grot^j-, whidi feerved 

1 

the no-treatmAt control subjects., were students who did not partibipate in 
any PI?pp programs or activities. ' * 





Procedure 

Absentee data were obtained from a daijy absentee .'list compiled by the 
guidance office and distributed to all teachers. From this list, ind:^idudl 
daily cumulative records of absenteeism were kept for all three groups of 
students. ' * 

The first quarter of the s^ool year was used as -a baseline period for 
all three groups of students. During this time, the regular school atten- 
dance policy was in effect for all students.^ This policy focused totally on 
actions. to be taken after excessive absences. Students who had been absent 
)on three consecutive days were to be contracted by phone by the school nurse. 
Sfl^dents with either five days of unexcused absence (no note frcm parents) 

3^ days of excused absence during one marking period were not passed for 
the co^se^^^JFhis^ policy remaineji^^TSef feet throughout the study for the ~ 
two coTlpl^ison groups^JL^^f^^pendix for complete policy) . 

M^^^^sSq^^i^^ot the Siecond marking period, two changes in the school 
attendance j^^icy were n^ade for the experimental group. The first of these 
changes was thb additior\ of "positive" phone calls and letters to parents ^ 
when their chilfren had ^i^en^ed school for a ffrescribj^d^-^?nll6ber of consecu- 
tive days/ *The ^econd change was an increase in the immediacy with which <^ 
parents reeeiv^ed fohone callfe^^-and letters when iSieir -children were absent.. 

These phone callsS and letters were to insure that the fiarents were aware of 

u ' ' ^ 

the absence, to iAfoi^m them of the school's^ attendiancaj-l^licy , 2md to express 
concern on behalf bf PREP and the school. 

A 6 



The st;he^ule for the "positive" phone |calls and letters for attendance ' 
and follow-up calls for absenteeism was inistially^detenoined by the^^rate of 
a student's absence during the first nine-ve^k period. Student attendance 
records were then rfiaintained on'^a daily basis, and these up-to-date-ifec 
provided the basis for determining the schedule of phone calls for the 
remainder of the school year. Four, rates of absenteeism were, decided upon: 

• Rate A ; Two days absent per. month, 

• Rate B ; Three days absent per mohth, - ' • ^1 

• Rate C ; Four or; five days absent per month, &id 

• Rate D : 'Six or more days absent per month'. 
Ted>le 1 was used to determine the rate of absenteeism, of a student during 

- partsJrcuJ 



a»y-part33rcular month of the school year. ' Each of these four rates corre- 
sponded to- a particular schedule of reinforcement (Table 2). 



..iu--—- --— - - — ~ 

e Insert Tables 1 and 2. ^ v 

_ _ ^ 

It can pe s6en from this table that the parent of a student with an absence ' 

rate of A would receive a positive phone call or letter cft^ter 10 Consecutive 

a\ . • ' • ^ 

days ot attendance,"^ while a parent of a student with isui^absen^e rate of D 

^ \ ^ ' 
would receive a positive, call or letter after three consecutive days of at- 
tendance. Students whose rates o'f absenteeism were below the lowest rate 
received positive phone calls or letters after 20 consecutive days of atteh- 
dance. This flexible schedule was designed to allow for a thinning or enrich- 
ing,of the schedule of reinforcement as the student made progress or regressed. 

All students whose absence rates v/ere B, C, or D we2;e 9ohsidered at-^ . 
tendance problems. This was based on the report of the principal tjiat --^ 

4 ^ 

absenteeism totaling more than 20 days a year (11.1 percent) was not acceptable. 



/ 
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'This *is consistent with^ Rankin (196l) 



, whoi, aftfer 



an extensive review of 



schcx)! attendance records and reasons for febsenteeism, concluded tfiat 91 per- 
cent was a recisonable ,and acceptable percentage for students. 

Follow-nip 'phone call? to the parents of these students werfe made pn the 
first day of any absence. For students in the experimental group whose - 
rates of absence were lower than two days per month, follow-up phone calls 
or letters were' made on the second consecutive day of absence. 

All pKone calls, letters, and cxamulative records for each student were 
the responsibility of a member of the PREP staff. This person was a non-^ . 



professional data aide, wi)o received special training for thes^- -t^asks . 

Results ' , . 

' The mean and standard deviation for the number of days, absent during 
the program year (1974-75) and the preceding year (1973-74) are presented in 
Table 3. Both the experimental and coiitrol groups do not include 32 subjects 
because of either incomplete records^ or the transfer of students to other 
schools. It can be seen from this table that during the year pr^or to the 
program, the control 'group showed less absence- than either of the. other two 
groups. During the program year, this difference was totally wiped^ out for 



the social group an< 




iQgqg Lletelv eliminat fid^-^Qg-thg^cademic group. 

. s_^V :\^„. 

Insert Table J. - 



These data were "fir^t analyzed with an^^ja^^flysis of covariance, with the 
absence for the ^reviou$ year.,,.S€rfving as the covariate. An F of 7.60, sig- 
nificant at the^JW^^level was obtained. Comparisons between means, using the 
N^^fin^n-Keuls procedure, revealed that the social 'and control groups differed 
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0^ 



significantly from each other (.05), and„both the academic versus- control and 
social versus academic compaurisons were marginally signifi<;ant (.10). 

Additionally, an analysis, of covariarice was performed with the data from 
the ^program year only. For purposes of this analysis, absences during the 
first markirtg period (before the special program began) were used as the co-. 
variate. No significant differences were found between groups. 

Finally, subjects were divided on the basis of whether or not they had 
improved in attendance from the 1973-74 schi^pl year, to the 1^74-75 school 
year. Table 4 summarizes the- results of this comparison. 



, Insert Table 4. 



Thes* data were compiled because they are not so sensitive to the effects of 
oft6 or two individuals with excessive absences.' Chi square analyses were per- 

r 

formed on these data to determine if there was a relationship between progress 
from 1973-74 to 1974-75 and program condition. Two-by-two analyses showed 
significant differences between academic and control (p<.05) and margi;ially 
si(inificant differences between social and control {p<.10). No differences 
Q were present between academic and social. 

' ^ DISCUSSION 
The results of this study are 'clear in some respects but ambiguous in * 
others. First, it seems apparent from cctnparisons between 1973-74 and 1974- 
75 attendance records that both the .social ^group and academic group improved 
' • ' significantly in relation to the control group. For the academic group, this ^ 

.was most clear in the chi squatfe analyses, vdiere'th^ effects of very high 
^J'- absence iriites.bx individuals did not elimi^nate the generally positive 

- ^ • • /" — " 9 » . , - - » - 
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results with the| remainder of the gro.iip, Marginal , differences were also 

. , ^ , . ^ ; ' ; 

found on' the analysis of covariance between the control and academic groups. 
Precisely the oppofeit^ picture appeare^ for the so9ial group. Differences 
between this group ^and the control gro'up'^^ere^SLargejt ^On. the analysis of co- 

jvariance and only marginally significani^-OTT the chi square analysis. 

One of the fixs^-qtiestion^^ results raises has^ to do with . 

separating the specific effects of th^ attendance program from the general 
effects of involvement in the PREP program. This is problematical for two 
reasons. First, the social group, which did not participate in. the special 
attendance program, showed improvement nonetheless^ sugges'ting general effects* 
Second, the analysis of covariance with the attendance for the first marking 
period serving as the covariate did not show significant differences. This 
may have been partly due to the fact that there were positive effects already 
present during the first marking J>eriod, before the special attendance program 
began, simply as a result of students* participation in PREP. It^^seems likely^ 
however, in reviewing the attendance data across marking periods, that this 
failure tq find significant differences was .qilso due to extremely high absences 
in the latter part of tjie year by two students Without these two students, 
who totaled 59 and 39 days absent the' last two marking periods, respectively, 
the data show S cohaj-stent improvement in the academic group relative to the 
control group across the school year. ^ " — ^ 

It appears, therefore, that the results of this study are due to a com- , 

• bination of general effects due to the program features of P^REP, and speciljic 
effects^ /due to the attendance program. It does not apflear, However^ that the- 
special procedures of .the attendance pr6gram were ade^ate for students with 
high degrees of -absence the previous year. The three stilBpi&s in the academic 
group with the highest rates of absence during the 1973-74 year all increased 



in absences during the 1974-75 year. Orj^^n teres ting point should be noted — 



•* of the total "Subject population q*^8 students, Ji^en stud^ts were wi^out 
home phones • Consequently ,Jmey had- to be contacted through the use .of i 
letters. These included^aie three academic students with the highest 
absentee rates. For 



Students with extremely hi^h absence rates, additioMfi 

■ - . ■ V 

steps would seem to be required. 




The effects of the special attendance program in the academic g^up may 



alfio be seen in additional analyses performed as par/t gcheral evaluation., 

of the PREP program for 1974-75. These analyses involved a series of product 
moment correlations between thtee measures of indiv|Ldual student success in 
. the program: (1) residual gain scorfes from the prior yeair to the present 
year in attendance; (2L residual gai^n^ scores from tofe-test (gi^en in September, 
.1974) to post-test (given in May, 1975) on the Stanford Achievement Test (SAT); 

s 

and (3) grade point average.' These analyses wer6 d6ne separately for the" 
/academic, social, and control groups, and tHe results are suirankriz^d in Table 



tnsef^l^able 5, 



T 




It can^be seen from this table that! the most sizeable correlations were ob- ' 
tained in the academic group, where gains in attendance were significantly ^ 
correlated both with /residual^/SAT gain scores (r=+:52v p<.01) and with grade 



/ 



point average^ (r=+.40, p<.05)^ (Fili^czak et al., 1975) 



. ^urlherj 



the academic 



/ 



g^oup significantly differed^/trom the control group at. the uOl level in ^the 
value- of the correlation 'coefficient obtained in ea^b^of th^\three analyses. 
The consistent pattern revealed by these analyses was for highXpositive cor**- 
relations in the academic group; iq^ positive and non-significant correlations 



*in the 5iocial gjroiipi and Jew, non-significaitt, negative correlations in the, " 
control grov 



11 
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: It was pointed out earlier in this paper* that one inrpbr€ant issue con- 
deming tlie relationship between absenteei'sra and juvenile delincjuency conr 
cerns the relationship betweeji absenteeism and othe;: measures of school 
performance. • It can be seen from the analyses just reviewed ,that xi is rtot 
possible to make general statements about these relationships, even when 
'the liialysis is _restricte<i td'progress made from one year to the following 
year. It doek appear that the academic program, with the special attendance*' 
feature^ included, tended , to .have" acrpss-the-board gains with those students • • 
whp^en^fited, in ''contrast to the other two groups.. ' 

\lt sljolild also be reiterated that^the special' attendance program described 

■•■ • . 

in. this ^report was conducted vith a- fninimum of expense' and staff time. If 
included several, itapo'rtant features vdiich distinguished it from^the existing 
school program and merit ^reemphasl^. First, it very promineiltly included' , . 
positive Teinforcem^nt for improved at.tend-ance , rather than totally focusing 
on calling parents when students were absent. Sec^A) it was ^a f lexifcvLe. . ^ 
sys^^em that included differenl 5X:hedples of\t;einforcemeilt vand different ^fre- 

^encies of -follow-up phone c^lls as a f\inction "ic^f -the student,* s^ persoiial 

> ^ \ . * 

attendance record/ Thir(i^,' it invbl^ed close monitoring of gtud^nt absences 

'on -a day-to-day 'basis// *^ \ 

^ At the present time, the specific effects of • the attendance progrepi can- 

not be clearlV determined. Replication of these proq(fcdures is^ clearly 

indicated/ It appears, howeverl that the simple and in?Scpen^si.v6 pyoc^dyjes ^ 



utljLiz^ in this" program have idU.^poffential for improving attendance ^n. stu- 
dent^ with moderate ^seii(€ee ^prol^lems. 
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■ ABSENTEEISM 'RATES 



r ^ 


A 


B * 


C ' 


D 


September 
* * 


2 

• 


3 


4^5 


6+ 


Ost€ober 

A ^ 


3-4- 


5-7 


B-10 


11+ 


Noveinber 




7-11 


1£-15 


16+ 


December - 


7-8 


9-14 


15-20 


21+ 


January 


8-10 


11-19 


20-25 


26+ 




^ February 


9-12, 


13-21 


22-30 


31+ 


' Karcix 


11-14 


■ 

15-25 


26-35 


36+ 


April 


12-16 


17-27 


28-40 


41+ 


: May 


14-18 


19-v52 ' 


33-45 


46+ 


June 


15-20 


^1-35 


36-50 
• • 


51+ 



Cumulative Number -Days Absent by MoQtb 



t * 



"Rate ' 


5^ 1 

ReinforceT:very: ' 


J '—-^ : • . ■ - -1 

1 Until. Student is in Scjiool for: . ' , 


« The^i Go 
to Rate: 


D 


3 consecutive days 
that student is in v» 
school . 


2 consecutive weeks of 0 ^sence or 

4 consecutive weeks, ^f^l or less absenpe • 


c 


- ' C 


4 cqnsecutiVe day^ 
•th4t slbudertt t»* in 
school . ^ - 


^2 conse^cutive weeks o^ 0 absence or 
4 consecutive weel^ of 1 or/ less absence 






5 consecutive days 
that student is" in 
, school 


3 'consecutive weeks of 0 absftnce or 

4 consecutive weelcs of 1 or less* absence 


A 


A 


' 10M5on66cutiW days 
' thaft student* i"fe in. 
^ . scKoqi , » ' / 


tx — " — ■ "~ ■ ' 

4 cctfisecutive weeks of i^l or less absence : 

» • 


> *•— 
• 




20 consettttive days 
thati st^udent a.& in 
* , SdlQOl ^ ^ 


■-^-^ = ' : 

2 consecutive months of 1 or- less absence 
/ each* mcAth 





J'' 



* Table 2 , • 

Schedule of Positive iteihf^rcement 



ERIC 



-12- 

14 



0' 



\ 

1973-74 



1974-75 



n 


X 


SD. 


X 


SO. 


Difference 


Acadendc 


30 


12.83 


7.4 


13.13 


16.3 




social 




13.87 


10.9 


10.96 • 


lirZ" 


-2.91 


Control 




8.32 


8.4 


J2,.73 


12r.6 


+3.81 " 



> ra2>Ie 5 

'Mean Number' of Absences for 19 7,3-74 and 1974-75 

: • — ^ 



* 

Group 


Number Improyjog 


Number Worse 
1 h 


Academic - 


21 


,9 


Social 


22 


i(y 


Control 


10 . ^ 


. 15 


< w ■ ■ 



Number of ;gtudeT3^s Improving ^rom 1973-74 to 1974-75 



ERIC 





i ACAOeMfC 


SOCIAL 1 


' COKm^OT. 


"SAT-AttendancG^ 


, +.52** 


+.'25 






+.40* 


+ .15 


26 


Attcndance-G W 


+ .63** 


^+.10 


-.12 



* p < .05 . V • ■ 

** p < .01 

Significant difference between Academic & Cpntrol (p < .01)/ 
and significant-*differchce between Sbcial ^ Contirol (p < .10) . 

Significant difference between Academic and Control (p < .01) # 
and sigr\if leant difference between Social and, Control (p < .10). 

^Significant difference between Apa4emic and ControJ. (p < .01) , 
and significant difference between Academic & Social (p < .05). 

: - • Table 5 ^ , " '/ 

. Correlations Between gAT Residuk3>jSaih Scores , 
Attendance Residual Gain Scores, and Cra^9^J^int Average . 



APPEIIDIX 



School , 
Atteadance Policy 



The Hom^foom Xeacher will take attendance. He/she will send the cards 

of ike students ,who are absent to the cafeteria at 8:50, He/she will 

those stucient^iiWho are back in school after an absence for notes 
^"^c© parents concemimg the absence. If the student does not have a 
note from parents, the absence is considered unexcused. The teacher 
will send a list of students having unexcused absences the previous 
day to^thje' guidance offi^ce. (Us4 previous day's Absentee List to 
conlirm.) 



Five (5) unexcused days of ^sences during a quarter (marking period) 
will automatically fail a stiiii^nt. 



If a student is absent 3 consecuti\?fe 'days., the guidance secretary will 
notify the nurse* who will contact the\home. The nurse will report 
information Obtained from the honie to rJ^e student's advisor. 



After 3 days, of unexcused absences ^ the home will be contacted and 
informed of failure policy — by a letter sent by gu4dance department 
secretary. 



After 15 days of excused absence during one marking period, a student 
will be given an INCOMPLETE as a grade and work will have tp be made 
up to the teacher's satisfaction by the end of the next markincf- period 
or the INCOMPLETE will become an E (failure). 



